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ABSTBACT 

This commentary is based on an International Council 
for Educational Development (ICED) seminar held in conjunction with 
the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies at Aspen, Colorado, in 
July 1975. Some of the broader issues raised there are explored: 
economic dilemmas, interdependency of world economy, forces of 
continued higher education expansion and flexibility, demographic 
frrends— p^ressures^-f ar-egual^ity^ctndr-other—higher^educat^^^ — 
Other areas covered include the diversification of students and their 
needs, tlxe professoriate, and administrators; changing aims and 
I management regarding recurrent education, liberal education, career 
training, higher education planning, the power of administrators, 
bureaucratic impact, size of institutions, and erosion of 
"community." A consensus examined is that at least some universities 
should stand apart from society rather than being a part of it, in 
the sense„_pf _resppnAins„t_^^^^ intejcnatipnal.^^ 
needs if they were determined from without. (LBH) 
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FOREWORD 



Barbara Burn has written an exceptionally interesting report. 
Based on an ICED seminar held in conjunction with the 
Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies at Aspen, Colorado in, 
July of 1975, she has properly used the seminar as a stimu- 
lant rather than as a boundary for her writing. 

The seminar papers have already been published, as edited 
by Mrs. Burn, in the ICED Conference Paptr Higher Educa- 
tion and the Current Crises. She was encouraged to write her 
own commentary in the hope that she would be forced by 
this discipline to put her own considerable knowledge about 
higher education into a systematic presentation. The idea 
turned out to be better than we knew. 

Barbara Burn is Director of International Programs at the 
University of Massachusetts. In recent years she has become 
interested in the international dimensions of higher educa- 
tion. She is the author o( Higher Education in Nine Countries, 
written for the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
and The Emerging System of Higher Education in Italy, 
a report of an ICED seminar with prominent Italian educa- 
tors. Mrs. Burn is one of our most literate observers of higl^er 
education. ICED is pleased to have sponsored this report. 



James A. Perkins, Chairman 
International Council for 
Educational Development 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 



Claude Bisscll, president of the University of Toronto from 
195S-71, in reflecting on changes at that university during 
what he called ''the revolution between 1968 and . 1971" 
observed that: 

It lost its protected position In society. . . . The university was 
now, in a sense, on its own. Autonomy was no longer a grace 
automatically bestowed; it had to be won in the dust and heat of 

^ the arena Within, dissident elements must be reconciled, and 

a strong, rational centre created to speak for the whole; outside 
the university must greatly expand and intensify its program of 
explanation, and work out more direct, specific means of relating 
scholarship to social action.* 

The changing world confronting higher education and the 
changes in higher education, itself, some of which are 
encapsulated in BisselPs remarks were the focus of the third 
ICED international seminar, held at the Aspen Institute in 
July 1975. The seminar took as its jumping off point recent 
and projected changes, evolutionary as well as levolutionary, 
in the international and national societies of which higher 
-education systems are a part. What have been and will be the 
major changes in the economic situation, in social and 



'Claude Bissell, Halfway up Parnassus: A Personal Account of the University of 
Toronto 1932^197 1, Toronto, Ontario: U niversity of Toronto Press, 1974, p . 
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dcmogriiphic Irciuls, in the philosophical and psycliolggu:^' 
climate, and in the international arena? Whereas the 
individual papers given at the seminar and published by 
ICKD- present the main points on these topics, this extended 
essay attempts to capture and reflect on some of the broader 
issues raised in the lively seminar discussions, and to weave 
them together for whatever insights they may offer on the 
future directions of higher education institutions and 
systems. 

The seminar mood was hardly one of optimism. Among 
the preseminar readings recommended to participants by the 
chairman was Robert L. Heilbroner's An* hiquiry into the 
Human Prospect. While seminar participants may not have 
shared fully his ''awareness of an oppressive anticipation of 
the future,"-^ the discussions during the first week of the 
seminar on the changing world society, to quote Heilbroner 
again, ''added their freight of disquiet and disconcert to the 
mood/'** 

Economic Dilemmas 

Taking the economic situation first, the Western 
industrialized nations have since 1973 been experiencing a 
major crisis with infiation, stagflation, economic recession, 
and rising unemplQyment. Alain Bienayme predicted a long 
period of much slower econoiTTicl^rowth (probably no more 
than 2% in Western Europe in 1976) and continuing 
problems of unemployment. Graduate unemployment has 
"sluirplTlncrel^^ 

jexample, the percentage of university graduates still seeking 



^Hii'fwr Edtuation and the Current Crises, Barbara B. Burn, editor. New York: 
International Council for biducational Development (ICliD), 1975. 

'^Robert L. Heilbroner,/!// Inquiry into the Human Prospect. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1974, p. 14. 

rm-prvs: 
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employment i\ year after graduation rose from 1.5/; in 1965 
to 1.87( in 1^)71, and is stilt higher today. In the Federal 
Republic of (lennany (hereafter referred to as Gemiany) the 
number of unemployed 15-20 year olds increased 230*;'^ 
between September 1973 and September 1974,^ and serious 
graduate unemployment is imminent with a forecast of well 
over 10,000 new graduate teachers unable to tnul jobs in 
1976.^ 

As increasing numbers of persons in the industrialized 
countries want to work, especially women and those with 
more education, unemployment problems will worsen. At the 
same time, with increasing higher education enrollments, the 
differential between earnings of secondary school graduates 
and graduates of colleges and universities is expected to 
diminish. This will contribute to the current disenchantment 
with higher education and perhaps to the slowing down of 
rates of enrollment. In the United States college graduates 
now earn on the average only 407c more than high school 
graduates. As Howard Bowen pointed out, 1970 marked a 
turning point in that since that year the differential between 
earnings of these two groups 1. »s been diminishing rather than 
increasing. 

The year 197C also marked a turning point with respect to 
higher education finance. During the 1960s member 
countries of the Organization for Eeonomic Cooperation and 
Development (OliCD) inereased expenditures on higher 
education at a rale three times that of the Gross National 
-PFoductv--anil--enrolhm^rvts^ dov^blcd~-or^4ripled-ia-a 
period. With the ushering in of. the 1970s there was 'ja 
widespread realization that such a rapidly rising level of 
investment can no longer be afforded. Also, as Alain 



'David Duniiworih. "Sharp incrwse in Yoiiny Pcopl out of Work/' The Tmics 
Educational Supplan cut ^ March 28, I97S. 

'•bavjd Duneworih, ''Biii Culhacks on the Way despite Bonn Renation." The 
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Bienaymc remarked, the assumption that higher education 
contributes importantly to economic growth by expanding 
human capital has been increasingly questioned in the last 
tew years. Moreover, economic i»rowth itself is questionea, 
especially since the publication of the Cluh of Rome's Lihtifs 
to Growth which was indicative of what people were begin- 
ning to ask. There is a widening awareness of the limits to 
economic growth and serious doubt that it is any longer a 
sutTicienl or appropriate goal for national policy. 

As Alexander Kwapong of Ghana, now vice rector for 
planning and development of the United Nations University, 
emphatically pointed out, lheji]XiiaticMiHS-quite-thr-t>^^^ 
foi the developing nations. Setting limits, to growth is a 
luxuiy that the developed world can afford and 'the 
developing cannot. The year 1973 was- a turning point in 
their economic situation. While the quadrupling of oil prices 
in that year by the 13 member nation\of the Organization of 
Petroleum Hxporting Countries. (OPF.C) contributed to 
inllation and recession in the industrialized countries, the 
consequences of higher oil prices and the worldwide recession 
on the nonoil producing third world countries have been 
devastating. The cost of their essential imports has.risen (40% 
in 1973 alone), and recession has significantly reduced their 
industrial markets abroad. They cannot absorb the oil price 
Micreases by raising their export prices as these mainly involve 
primaiy products, the pricing of which is subject to the 
vagaries of worldwide supply and demand. The efforts of 
developing countries to secure stable and adequate prices for 
-thtrfrn7r^v--m*ateTiat--cx^>T)"rrsr*strch-^ 

jute, pursued now through commissions set up by the 
December 1975 Conference on International Economic 
Cooperation, have so far not provided the developing 
countries with the solutions they seek. 

Interdependency of World Economy 

It is ironic that these countries, having achieved political 
independencernow see"t ononric~indepenclencelis_a-remote:r 
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and elusive prospect. Political decolonization is an empty 
achievement without economic decolonization. In the view 
of the developing countries this requires a new international 
economic order with a more equitable distribution of wealth 
between rich and poor nations. Otherwise the rich will 
continue to grow richer and the poor poorer, as was the case 
from 1060 to 1074 when output per capita in the poorest 
nations saw little change, but went up from S2,768 to S4,550 
in the industrialized world. ^ 

The economic situation in. both the developed and 
deyelopini: \yorlds points up the interdcpcndency of the 

— world'Xconomy.-'-Thus—as-Alain-Bienaynie observed .^r^spen,. 

. a major cause of the dramatic intlation in the West since 
1973 was that fact that for the first time in 20 years the 
economies of North America, Western Kurope, and Japan 
were expanding rapidly at the same time. Because these 
economies closely interlock, intlation was infectious and 
mutually reenforcing. In a similar vein recent analyses of the 
plight of the developing coi'ntries have argued that it is to be 
attributed not to: ^ 

Such factors as traditional fomis of social organ iza lion, 
'inappropriate* value systems, inadequate educational systems,, 
poorly developed administrative apparatus or the lack of 
economic planning,. . . (but) iliat many of the features that have 
been taken to characterize underdevelopment are either produced 
by, or closely linked to, the ways in which underdeveloped 
countries have been incorporated into the capitalist system (and 
for some countries into the socialist system).*^ 



The implications of international interdependence for 
higher education are complex. In the short run it may 
reen force nationalistic tend.er.cics, especially in the 



■^Ann Crittenden, "World Bunk l-inds Poor ».;.'.vJ< Poorer." The Sew York Times. 
December 21, 1975. 

* Bryan R. Roberts, "Rethinking Developmcrt." The Times Higher h'dueation 
~Sunpteni eft T71 unci 3 H 975". 



developing eoiintries, as they strive to have theii own centers 
of excellence in the international arena, to withstand the 
brain drain of talent toward the industrialized nations, and, 
most important, to give priority to national needs in setting 
goals and policies for higher education development-and in. 
doing so possibly to neglect the international role of 
universities in the objective advancement of teaching, 
scholarship, and service. 

The quandary here is real and immediate. The August 1975 
meeting of the International Association of Universities, at 
which representatives of universities from the developing and 
developed worlds apparently identified themselves and their 
aims in these terms, underscored their different orientations, 
it made clear the difficulty of achieving genuinely 
cooperative and ecjual relationships between universities in 
the developing and developed worlds and a possible need to 
establish a new order in the international higher education 
establishment which would parallel the new international 
economic order now demanded by the developing countries. 

The Aspen seminar discussions on the domestic 
implications of the current economic crisis Centered on the, 
evolution of a new higher education order in the developed 
countries. Less support for higher education by governments 
and the public implies a larger burden in the future on 
students in bearing the costs of their higher education, as is 
already the case in the United States and the Netherlands, 
The shift from graduate student grants to loans in Germany 
and the concern in Ontario, Canada, that the percentage of 
universities' operating income derived from student tuition 
fees dropped from 2ii7f to 18% between 1966-67 and 
1974-75'^ are only two examples. 



"Njncy SulliViin, '^Oniarid Kcpdri Sayn Siiuienis Should Pay Moj**?," Limmlty 
Ajjain. Vol. I 7, No. I , Jjinuary 1976, p. 10. 
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The deteriorating employment situation tbr gradiiuics is 
already having its impact in lower enrolhnent rates in Canada, 
Sweden, and France. The slowing of enrollment increases will 
be and already is retlected in decreased opportunities tor 
.faculty mobility and promotion. Linkod *ith this develop- 
ment is a shift t'rom a partnership rv! iionship between 
faculty and administration to a situation of confrontation 
between them, and between higher education institutions and 
systems and government. At the system level more priority 
will be given to cheaper kinds ot' higher education in terms 
of fields, facilities, and institutions, and to more national 
planning and systems coordination at the expense of 
institutional autonomy. These tendencies are already under- 
way. 

./ 

Accompanying these tendencies are some paradoxes. At a 
time when leadership from the universities is urgently 
needed, they may be receiving less priority than the *Mess 
noble" higher education institutions such as the community 
colleges in the United States and polytechnics in Britain. 
Althougli it is more important than ever for faculty to have 
close relations with students, professors are under increasing 
pressure to do the research and publishing which draw them 
away from student contact, h'inally, as James Perkins noted," 
although planning in higher education was never more*, 
needed, never has it been in such low estate. 

Optimistic Trends 

To put these somewhat gloomy observations in perspective, 
the forces making lor continued higher education expansion 
and llexibility should be noted, In 1973 only 12% of the U.S. 
population had a college degree, only 4% in the United 
Kingdom. The generation gap in higher education in 
Sweden - less than 10% of 35-44 year olds as of the 1970 
census had entered higher education 'is a major stimulus for 
the dramatic plans for recurrent education in that country to 
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sec to it that by the year 2000 some 257r of the population 
will have been to college or university. In short, while the 
parlous contemporary economic situation may blight higher 
education's prospects, in fact the need for more is clear and 
admitted, if reluctantly, in some quarters. 

Demographic Trends and Higher Education 

John Vaizey and Torsten Huscn reviewed various social and 
demographic factors operating in the . international 
community and their implications lor higher education's 
future. As Vaizey emphasized, a rising nationalism and drift 
toward autarky are major current trends. The international 
migrations which have taken place in the last several years 
pale earlier population movements. They are having their 
effects in intensifying ethnic movements and loyalties, in the 
deracination of large population groups from their home 
countries, and in the growing cultural diversity and pluralism 
within countries. Nor is the diversity a temporary 
phenomenon. For example, ten years ago less than a quarter 
of Britain's nonwhite population had been born in Britain: in 
the near future most of this group will have been. The 
nonwhites now constitute 2,5% of the British population. 
The notion of a common and cohesive value system 
underpinning a given society and the higher education system 
in it is becoming increasingly illusory. The notion of an 
education system founded on liberal values which assumed 
that racial and economic discrimination would lessen, that 
racial minorities would be absorbed into the main stream, 
and that class differences would be reduced, have proven 
unrealistic. In this situation, as John Vaix.ey noted, the urgent 
cjuestion is how long social democracy can last* 

Another important demographic trend affecting higher 
education is the dramatic decline in the birthrate in the 
industrialixed countries during the last decade. This will be 
retlected in a corresponding decline in the college and 
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university age cohort in the 1980s and 1990s, In Canada, for 
example, it is now projected that the 18-24 year old age 
group, currently a little over 3 million, will probably drop 
sharply as of 1982, down to about 2,6 million in 1992, If the 
current student-teacher ratio of 12/1 is maintained in the 
schools through the 1980s, there will be a teacher ''sun:>liis" 
in 1992 of 12,500 teachers,**^ 



Accompanying the decline in the college age cohort will be 
a parallel relative increase in the middle-aged and older 
population with a corresponding increased pressure for more 
spending on social security, health, and human services 
generally. These pressures in a period of slower economic 
growth and slow or no growth in higher education 
enrollments (unless this is counterbalanced by expanded 
enrollments of older students) are likely seriously to diminish 
the resources available to higher education. 

The expansion of higher education enrollments in the last 
decade or two in the industrialized nations has brought 
greater diversity in the socioeconomic background of 
students, although the representation of the lower quartile in 
higher education falls far short of the proportion they 
constitute of the population. For example, although higher 
education enrollments in the Netherlands more than tripled 
between 1958 and 1971, only 14% of all students are from 
the lower social strata which make up 54% of the total 
population. By contrast 36% and 50% of students come from 
the higher and middle strata respectively, and these 
constitute only 7% and 39% of the national population,' ' 



'"Lynda Woodcock, "Univcrsilics Must Prcpnre lor |{nrollnicnl l-luctuatlons," 
Univmitv Affuin. Oltawii: Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada 
(AUCC), Vol. 16. No. 9, November I975,p, 6. 

'*The Ministry of Kdiicalion and Science, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
luhuvtion and Sacncc. Vol. 7, 1 973-74, pp. 27, 1 0. 
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Pressures for Equality 

Tlic cxjXindcLl diversity of student biiekiirouiKl, id belt 
limited, lias stiinukited eiiulitarian pressures for more 
elTeetive ecjual npportunit\ lor aeeess. A variety of new 
institutions and airangeinents to olTer higher edueation to 
older students and persons who laek traditional university 
entranec (jualilleations have been launehed. Among thein are 
the 25/4 admissions system in Sweden (25 years of age 4 
years of work experienee): the Open University in Britain; 
the University of V^ineennes, Paris: the University of New 
South Wales in Australia: Athabasea University in Alberta, 
Canada: :md l-mpire State College (New York):- and the 
City University of New York, to mention only a few. 

The egalitarian pressures motivating these experimental 
ventures in open or widened aeeess have yet to come to terms 
with the essentially nieritoeratie nature of higher, espeeially 
uiMversity, edueation. Induslriali/.ed societies and their higher 
edueation systems are meritoenitie in seeking out and 
seleeting talent, in differentiating between talent, and in the 
proeess widening disparities between p ersons rather than 
leveling them. The dilemma of *'Can one be a great" social 
leveler and a selector at the same tiine'V ' must be, faced. 
Some advocates of egalitarianism confuse ec|uafity of 
opportunity with eciualily of outcome, although the 
university cannot grant ecjual certification to unequal talents 
without vitiating its essential purpose of sorting, educating, 
and certifying the more talented. The implications of the" 
inherent cofillict between egalitarianism and meritocracy for 
the diversification of higher education systems- in terms of 
aims, access, standards, and systems coordination- are 
discussed later. With regard to social and demographic trends 
the main point is that in pointing toward greater egalitarian 



'(lenr^ic W. Uonliiiiii, "Buck t<» I irst Principles," CVw/^r, Vnl, 7, No. 8, October 
h)75,p. II. -j^ >^ 
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pressures, they may fuel attacks on the university as an elitist 
institution. 

The allegedly elitiffrTirrnrnrof univcrsities is under attack in 
both the developing and the developed world. In the former 
-disenchantment with the contribution of higher education is 
acute. Modelled on universities of the colonial powers at a 
time when they were elitist, universities in the developing 
world are perceived as failing to solve basic problems in these 
countries. They are accused, moreover, of warping secondary 
education so that rather than producing a work force capable 
of contributing to national development, it merely grooms or 
serves as a pipeline for university entrance, imparting few if 
any useful skills to those failing to gain entry to university. It 
is hardly surprising in this context that a country like 
Tanzania has now adopted a policy not to admit university 
applicants directly from school, but requires several years of 
work experience. This then is evaluated in- part on the basis 
of commitment to national service in admissions decisions.* ^ 
Traditional liberal education is discredited; vocational and 
technical education have more priority. But the inadequacies 
of educational planning (and of statistics for such planning) 
offer few clear guidelines for alternative policies on what 
higher education should do, for whom and how. many, in 
what fields, and to what level. Nor does the experience of the 
socialist nations adequately illuminate these problems. 

Other Higher Education Problems 

Another kind of disenchantment with higher education, as 
pointed out by John Nason, afllicts the developed nations, 
more particularly the United States. Higher education's 
product is questioned in terms of contribution to society, 
students Inuling "appropriate" jobs, the relative earnings of 



'•"*Unlverfilty f'ducallon Is AcluuIIy Adull I'ducalion " A.CV. Bulhfin of 
Current Documentation, The Afisociallon of Commonwealth Universities, 
Numher 2M)ci;ember 1975, pp. 244-5. ^ /-) 
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university vs, liiiili school graduates, ami the possible 
inconsistency of values associated with acadcmia and those 
called for in complex industrialized societies, Nason reviewed 
u series of philosophical and psycholoiiical issues: the decline 
in respect for authority but an incivased authoritarianism in 
society and in liiiilier education; the decline in the belief in 
rationalism in problem identification and solving; an erosion 
of the work ethic paralleled by the emergence of a new 
Puritanism: an increasing realization of the self-destructive- 
ness of modern technology and disenchantment with the 
university, its handmaiden; and an ebbing taith in democracy 
as a system of government which can cope with or respond- 
to the needs of the postindustrial age. As Heilbroner, 
suggested, the democratic process where it survives may have" 
to give way to technocratic decision making. 

The implications for democracy of a much slower rate of 
economic growth than in the past are also bleak. Peter- 
Jenkins c|ueslions how much inilation and unemployment 
can be tolerated in a democracy without destroying it. He 
further comments that: 

ll rciiiuiiis lo be sclmi wIilmIict dtMUoerucy cm thrive or even 
survive witliuut the rules of growth to which we have bceti 
accustomed for a quarler of a ceiiliiry and Which il is most 
iinprolxible the Western economies can achieve again for ai least 
the nexi decade,' 

As the Aspen seminar participants agreed, future trends in 
the international society cannot be predicted with any 
measure of certainty. The record of demographic and 
economic forecasting is littered with error. Nevertheless the 
seminarists ventured to speculate oti future trends in 
demographic and social developments, in the international 



' * Pt'icr Jenkins, " I'lic Indkin Siunnier or Dfinucracy.** The (luanJian, September 
20. 1975. 

t 
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scene, unci in the future eeonoinic order. They focused 
especially on the likely implications for higher educal.on of 
their predictions. It is to these implications that these 
retlections on the Aspen seminar now turn. 



THE CHANGING 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 



In her perceptive retlections on the discussion of access to 
higher education at the first ICED Aspen seminar, held in 
1973, Barbara Baird Israel remarked on pressures to redefine 
access criteria. Mainly these were to admit more and different 
kinds of people to higher education on the theory that "by 
educating more and more people a society increases its 
supply of talent and competence: by limiting access to 
education, it decreases the supply and simultaneously per- 
petuates social inequities/''^ She also admitted that this 
concept hardly provides clear guidelines on admissions 
criteria to societies ''not economically prepared to educate 
everyone."'^ 

Diversification of Students/Needs 

The deteriorating economic situation worldwide since 1973 
has made the matter of guidelines for admissions criteria-and 
an examination of the aims and functions of higher education 
yet more urgent today. The dramatic higher education 
expansion of the 1960s, as John Vaizey pointed out at the 
Aspen seminar, could only be a temporary {phenomenon. 
Choices must be made on entry qualifications, aims, and 
presumed outcomes. Few if any societies can afford the 
exorbitant cost of meeting the total social demand for higher 
education. 



'* Barbara Baird Israel, Reflections on an International Seminar, Can Higher 
Education Recapture hibiic Support^, New York: ICED, 1974, p. 3. 

'* /My.,p.3. 
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The cluuiiies in tlic kinds of students seeking higher 
odiieation sevemi yeurs iigo were well documented by Mrs, 
Israel, along with the likely consequences of these changes 
for curricula, the professoriate, and structures. However, her 
rellections on higher education were set down some two 
years ago, before the major economic recession of the last 
several years had gained momentum. Changes in enrollments 
and their implications for the future directions of higher 
education now require institutions and systems to identify 
their priorities with more ruthlessness and accountability 
than when she wrote. The declining employment situation 
since then - including employment for graduates and 
faculty-make these decision.; more difficult and more 
urgent. 

The increased diversification of students has increased 
pressures for further diversification with the accompanying 
and often costly changes in higher education services and 
programs such diversity requires, but at a time of tightening 
resources. Basic questions of aims and values are increasingly 
(|uestioned. With the link between higher education and 
employment becoming more diffuse-because of the trend 
toward mass hiuher education, the economic slow down, 
diminishing income advantages for graduates, and other 
factors -should students and higher education institutions 
focus more on vocational goals or the private rewards of 
higher education? Do faculty and institutions enhance their 
survival prospects by responding to the new nontraditional 
stuilents and ofl'ering more '^useful knowledge/' or by 
reaffirming traditional scholarly values? Can universities 
become more invigorated and relevant by expanding their 
clienteles (and possibly their enrollments in the process), or 
does this threaten their , essential mission of advanced 
teaching and scholarship? 

When the 1^)73 Aspen seminar reflected on some of these 
questions, higher education systems may have had more 
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discretion than now in determining their answers. Changing 
directions in the aims, constituencies, and structures of 
higher education may now call tor more rigor, and one hopes, 
more compassion. The impact oT these changes on the cast of 
characters in higher education-students, faculty, and admin- 
istrators within and witliout tlie institutions-is the focus of 
this chapter. 

. Today's Students 

First as to students. What are they like today and what will 
they be like a decade or so hence? In the industrialized 
countries students are on the average older than 10 or 15 
years ago, and their average age is expected to rise. Some 48% 
of .students in the United States are now over 22 years old, 
and at the University of Stockholm one fourth of the stu- 
dents are over 25. At universities in Australia, in 19,73, 36.3% 
of the students were 23 and over.' in France as the Univer- 
sity of Vincennes entrance model is generalized to other uni- 
versities, offering admission to students lacking the baccalau- 
reat but who have had at least three years of work experience 
(military service and motherhood are counted in this def- 
inition), and pass special ability tests and an interview, an 
older student body is the likely result. To achieve a more co- 
hesive society and narrow the age gap in Sweden between the 
under and over 30 year olds who respectively have had 11-17 
and 6 - 7 years of full-time education, priority is now given to 
admitting adults. A policy known an ''total dimensioneering" 
reserves a proportion of places in higher education to these 
older students. 

Although, as pointed out earlier, the percentage of 
students in higher education from lower socioeconomic strata 



' ''Open Tertiary Hduvation, Draft Report of the Committee on Open University 
to the Australian Universities Commission, April 1974, Canberra: Australian 
Government Publishing Service, 1974, p. 22. 
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lugs far bchiiul the proportion these strata constitute of the 
total populations in the industrialized countries, signitlcant 
advance has occurred. In Sweden the percentage of such 
students rose from 6% to 227o from 1950 to 1968. Female 
enrollments have also increased~to 37% of all students in 
Sweden in 1973. In Canada the percentage of wonicu 14 
years and older with some postsecondary education, only 
5.7% in I95L is projected at 27.3%^ in 1985. The equivalent 
figures for men are 8.5% and 36%>.' " 

Generalizations on the implications of changes In the age, 
socioeconomic background, and sex of college and university 
students are hazardous. However, the 1975 Aspen seminar 
participants identified certain characteristics, the applica- 
bility of which of course varies from country to country. 
First, as a Nuffield Foundation study remarked (on British 
students only), '*A common background and a common 
attitude to scholarship can no longer be assumed.''''^ More- 
over, students tend to be Miore vocationiilly or professionally 
oriented. They jre far less acuvist politically than a few years 
ago: they are concentrating on their professional preparation, 
not on reforming institutions along or in their way. In 
tyv tying v\oday\s students Dietrich Goldschmidt used the 
phrase, '^aspiration, desperation, resignation.'' A Canadian 
observer in commenting on students in that country stated 
that "The majority of students have found that studies must 
come Hrst, social hfe comes second and attending committees 
comes a long way third.'*^" They are more inner directed, 
preoccupied with private, values instead of public concerns. 



' " Woodcock, ^V^. cit., p. 7. 

' 'Tlie Nurfield I-oiindjitiun, The Drift of Change. An huorim Report of the 
Group for Research and Innovation in f/i);her Hilucation^ London: l*lie Times 
Hooks, 1975, p. 32. 

^"S.H. l"rost, *'Chiini!inn in University Administration, I'jct and Consequences." 
University Affairs. Owwmv. AUCC. Vol. 1 7, No. I, January 1976, p. 14. 
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coping or competing as members of complex teehnological 
societies.-' 

It' higher education institutions so diversify their funetions 
as to eater to increasingly diversitled student bodies, how can 
admissions criteria appropriate to this situation be deter- 
mined. The notion of '-more means worse'' or 'limited pool 
of ability'' has largely been discredited. Howard Bowen 
pointed out at Aspen that even with the great increases in 
higher education enrollments in the United States from 
1920-1965, average ability rose, and the coming 25-30 years 
could bring 75% of the population to college admissions 
level. He expressed the conviction that there is more talent in 
society than has ever been realized. It is hardly surprising that 
the question, who is educable? did not get answered at 
Aspen. 

U.S. experience with special programs in higher education 
for the disadvantaged has so far provided no guidelines for 
detennining which disadvantaged students will be successful 
academically and what if any special services are needed to 
help them succeed. Experience shows, however, that special 
services set up for the disadvantaged meet important needs of 
more conventional students." ^ 

The Professoriate 

For the professoriate the year 1970 was also something of a 
turning poinf. Barbara Israel in remarking on the 1973 Aspen 
seminar wrote that ''it is the professoriate that has exper- 
ienced the most wrenching changes. "^-^ These changes she 



"Two scmimir pariicipjnis prLVscnicd partiaibrly thoufihtful piipers on these and 
rclaled points. John W. Nason and David S. Perkins. 

'Mid mum! W. Gordon. Opportunity f'rofirams for tfio Dismlmi taxied in I/i}ifu'r 
Education. jWx^hiix liducation Research Report No. 6. Washington. D.C.: 
American Association lor Ili^jher Education. 1975. p. 18. 

' Msrael. vit,, p. 19. 
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iittribiitcti to an increase in younger stalT, cluinging curricula . _ 
and teaching methods, the .MTects of speciah/ation, and new. 
governance systems. As with access and the composition of - 
student populations, more changes have occurred since the 
1973 seminar, and some call for new interpretations of recent 
and projected trends. These trends can be summarized as 
isoliition and fragmentation, diminished power, and confu- 
sion of function. 

The isolation and fragmentation of the professoriate stems 
in part from the sheer grov/th in its numbers which paralleled 
enrollment expansion, like its tripling or quadrupling since 
the early 1960s and recruiting persons more diversified in 
their socioeconomic background and values. The community 
of scholars, whether within individual institutions or linking 
scholiirs in individual disciplines nationally (and interna- 
tionally) has eroded from the weight of numbers, from a kind 
of generation gap between teaching staff .socialized into 
academia in the elitist pre-l960s period and during that 
massive expansion, and from an increased differentiation in 
career patterns in higher education teaching. This differen- 
tiation luh laker the form of different status, teaching duties 
and career i^ro>pL'cts for new categories of teachers as at the 
German universities,^^ or for teaching staff at the still 
relatively new nonuniversity higher education institutions, 
although some observers assert that in the case of Great 
Britain, as a result of recent salary increases, polytechnic 
faculty have a higher, not lower, status than faculty at the 
universities. 

As John Vai/ey noted at Aspen, academic diversification 
and accompanyhig isolation and fragmentation have resulted 
from the rupture of the histbrically close link between 



Several yciirs ajso in sonic l.diuler a new category of professor. ••113,*' was 
estublishc'd; ihey have larger teaching' loads and only one instead of two; or 
more assistants In contrast to the tradilional "[14** professorfi, 
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academic sccoiuiary schools and universities in Britain and 
various contiacntal Luiropcan countries, including France and 
Germany. He noted that they had: 

a common mission in humanistic and mathematical culture. 
While it was irue that the university teachers were the senior 
partners in this enterprise (as it were, they were the bishops while 
ihe school teachers were the priests), they nevertheless were boih 
part of a common team. And there was a considerable movement 
of staff between the upper secondary schools and the uni- 
versity."* 

Although this link is not dead, it is far more attenuated than 
when higher education was more elitist and admission to 
higher education tended to be a function not of universities 
but of the selective secondary schools which fed into thetn. 

The leveling off of enrollments and hence of faculty 
recruitment is already adding to faculty isolation and 
fragmentation, and this will increase. As higher education 
entei*s a ^'steady state/* competitiveness for students within 
and between institutions and for individual advancement will 
exacerbate. Faculty s-daries and benefits relative to other 
professions will decline, and unionization together with 
various egalitarian pressures will reduce the ditYerentials 
between salaries of teaching staff at different levels and in 
different kinds of institutions. These and other forecasts, so 
cogently outlined by David Robinson at Aspen, are bound to 
have their impacts on faculty isolation and fragmentation, on 
faculty morale and malaise."^ 

The problem of "steady state'* is common to most of the 
industrialized countries where enrollment increases have 



'*John Vattcy, ^^Radicat Changes in ihc Academic Profession,*' op. cit.. Higher 
Education and the Currvnt Crises, p. 1 39. 

'•David Z. Robinson, 'M'aculiy in an Age of Possible Decline,** Ihid,, pp. 
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slowed down or ceased. Cambridge University, EnghuuL faces 
the steady state prospect, and W, H. Plommer, lecturer in 
classical archaeology, vividly commented on it in reacting to 
a report of December 1^74 of the General Board (of the 
university) on the subject: 

In this ''sieady stale" our size and framework are to be 
steady-rigid, indeed, and rigidly controlled. But inside the 
aquarium, bubble deparunents are to come into being and pass 
away-always wiih the Board's permission-pile is to chivy pike, 
and the small fry are lo be gobbled up. Or perhaps the academic 
community will resemble a bowlful of meadow-pipits and young 
cukoos. 

It is not inconceivable that a tragmentation of the tunction 
of the protessoriate will engender further tragmentation and 
isolation among the profession. Already the Open University 
in Britain has demonstrated that splitting up the tasks of 
course preparation, lecturing, the application of educational 
technology, tutoring, counseling, and evaluating can be 
relatively cheap, given a critical mass of students foria given 
courser.-" Another model is to be tbund in Spain, where 
''contracted teachers'' (untenured) are responsible' foi;;85% of 
all university teaching.-^ Part-time and partial-function 
faculty would assure t acuity tragmentation. 

It would also diminish the power of the professoriate. In 
several respects this power has already diminished and is 
likely to continue to wane. Public disenchantment with 
higher education may luive diminished professorial esteem 



' "WJi. Plonimor. "A Coninicnl on llio Report of the CJonoral Board,'Wme/Tt7, 
Vol. Xm. No. 2. Summer 1975. p. 299. 

•'Michael Drake. "The Making of DIOO. a View from the Social Science l-aculiy'' 
in Jeremy Tunstall. ed.. Tfu' Open University Opens ^ Amherst, Massachusetts: 
University of Massachusetts Press. 1974, pp. I 35-9. 

^'*WiHiain Chislen. -'New Minister Faces Rising Problems All Roand.'' The Times 
h'dmational Supplement. January 2. 1976. 
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and innucncc outside the institutions. As will be discussed 
later, ihe role of academics within the institutions in decision 
making is likely to decrease and Hnancial pressures and 
demands for accountability transter increasing power to the 
administrators who preside over budgets and must respond to 
the growing insistence ot* public authorities on account- 
ability. 

In countries where the tradition of having quasi-permanent 
heads of departments and deans has given way to academic 
democratization so that these positions are now held tor only 
limited periods, as in Australia and Canada, the resulting 
**amateurization*' of academic administration has inevitably 
put more authority in the hands ot* the more permanent 
administrators and bureaucrats. S. B. Frost, until recently 
vice principal of administration and professional taculties at 
McGill University, made the following comments on this 
development after a sabbatical leave spent in Australia and 
New Zealand where he inquired into the role of adminis- 
trators: 



The democratization of the academic staff has resulted in a 
procession of inexperienced new appointees through the depart- 
mental offices and deaneries. In administration they are amateurs; 
their profession is their academic practice: they know they are in 
administrative office only for a short while and must try 
desperately to keep u p with their discipline. In niany universities 
they seldom stay in ofilce long enough lo learn the ropes. The 
. wise old bird whom the principal can rely on because he has been 
chairman for many years is almost e.xtinct. . . . Inevitably the 
permanent non-academic team is more knowledgeable and more 
experienced than their rotating colleagues, and the principal 
learns to listen to the voice of experience. "'^ 

Student power, however, the clarion call for widespread 
and violent disruption during the 1960s, no longer poses any 



Frost, op. dt..p. 15. 
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serious threat to the power of the professoriate. As iuei> 
tioneil, the older students coming into higher education are 
more concerned with their academic work, not with reform 
of the institutions or society. In France less than 309? of 
students participate in elections for student representatives 
on university decision-making bodies. U.S. university and 
college committees have difficulty in finding students to 
ser\'e on them. A constitutional court decision in Germany in 
1973 held that teaching staff must be in a majority in 
decisions on important matters, such as budget and per- 
sonnel, and in a number of Lander laws passed after the - 
student dismption of the 1 960s giving students one third of 
seats on decision-making bodies have been revised to give 
academic staff a majority, a principle affirmed in the recently 
atlopted federal floclisclndraliniCfK^cscf^. 

The changes in aims, structures, and clienteles of Higher™ 
education have produced a confusion about the academic 
role. H.xpanded enrollments have increased the pressure to 
teach and efforts to improve and evaluate teaching. In a 
number of countries universities have special centers or' "^ 
programs to help new (and old) faculty to strengthen their 
teaching skills, particularly in Australia, Britain, Canada, and 
the United States. A special program of the Australian 
Vice-Chancellors' Committee, SCREEM (Steering Committee 
on Research and Development into Education Matters) in the 
early 1^70s provided financial support for projects focused ' 
inter alia on the improving of teaching and learning. 
However, despite this greiiter emphasis on teaching, pressure 
for scholarly output has continued and may even have 
increased as finding jobs in higher education becomVsMTiore 
competitive. 

Adding to the confusion on faculty role, at least in the 
United States, is the fact that in the last several years faculty 
have been increasingly called on to supei'vise and assess 
learning experiences which deviate signjfieantly from more 
traditional academic work, e.g. internships, practicums, and 
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Other torms of Ywperienlial leariiing." Whether or not the 
trend to encouruue such learning experiences grows or is a 
casualty of the more conservative niood settHng on higher 
education as a result of financial problems remains to be 
seen. Also, although practical experience :is p:irt of higher 
education may expand in other countries- it already is an 
integral part of certain programs in Britain, France, and 
Germany mainly in but not confined to engineering-^ ' -that 
faculty will be called on to assess that experience is unlikely. 

, Denumds of the. older and more vocationally or profession- 
ally oriented students and the increased emphasis on re- 
current education together with the less thorough prepara- 
tion of entering university students which may accompany 
the shift from elite to mass higher education calls for some 
redefinition of the role of the professoriate and confusion 
and uncertainty regarding its future. 

Administrators 

Finally as to the administrators within and outside of higher 
education institutions. They have multiplied and now tend to 
rotate less than the academics. As decisions on higher 
education focus more and more on liudgets. the adminis- 
trators require more information, are more involved in 
planning, and have increased power liecause of their crucial 
intermediary role. They translate public policy decisions on 
higher education into formulae for the 'funding of research, 
implementing staff-student ratios at different levels and in 
different disciplines, student finance arrangements, and the 
like. Moreover, as in higher education systems the adminis- 
trators are more and more working with officials in the 
governmental or other bodies which oversee or guide or give 
directions to the systems and the institutions withinlhem, as 
Frost ol^served: 



^' Bertram! Girod de I'Ain. I/Enscii;nenicnt Supericitr cn AUeniance. Actcs dit 
Colhqitc National de Raines. Paris: La Documentation l-ran^;ais.c. 1974. 
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What might be described as "a fraternization of bureaucracies'' 
has taken place. The vice-principal (finance) and his colleague, the 
comptroller, are necessarily in frequent communication with the 
finance secretary of the ministry of education; the director of 
planning is constantly on the phone to the capital funds section 
of the ministry: the personnel office is talking just as often to the 
minister of social security .... Moreover the finance officers of 
the different universities who obviously talk each other's lan- 
guage, face similar problems and stand in need of identical 
information, equally often talk to one another, exchange infor- 
mation and undoubtedly derive much profit for their universities 

by the development of uniform attitudes This ''fraternization 

of bureaucracy" may be said to be taking place both vertically to 
the ministry and laterally to other universities.^^ 

Countering this may be, however, a suspicion-and lack of 
confidence on the part of government bureaucrats toward 
higlief education administrators. In Bertil Ostergren's view, 
''It seems as thougli central bureaucracy silently reasoned 
like this: officially we have to treat them as if they were bu- 
reaucrats, but we do not really believe that they are."^^ 

These remarks have tried to build on the 1975 Aspen 
seminar discussions on students, faculty, and administrators. 
They present a changing outlook for faculty in particular as 
they adjust to the needs of new and more diverse students 
and to the increasing power of the higher education 
bureaucracies. Tliis situation is probably inevitable, given the 
increased importance of higher education as an instrument of 
social policy. As such it can no longer, as in the past, march 
to its own drummer. To the implications of this for the aims 
and management of higher education the next essay is 
addressed. 



^ ^ I-rosi, op. cit., p. 15. 

^'Berlil Ostergrcn, Planning for Change in Higher Education. A Description of 
Interim Reports of a Swedish Study, Slockholm: Office of ihc Chancellor of 
Ihe Swedish Universilies, Sepiembcr 1975. p. 20. 
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CHANGING AIMS 
AND MANAGEMENT 



Just as the basic aims of the developed countries are being 
questioned, especially economic growth, so too are the aims 
of higher education and its growth. Leaders in higher 
education as in government may face the dismaying prospect 
of what Kenneth Boulding has called ''the management of 
decline" and even the management of the unmanageable. 
James S. Coleman, in one of the background papers 
commended to seminar participants, analyzed the impact on 
the university of society's new demands upon it, and 
sketched what he characterized as the "emergent character of 
the university." 

A shell of a former community structure that has lost the norms 
that supported its once central common activity of teaching and 
studying and is Invaded by a variety of activities that thrive on 
the skills contained within it. This rush of new activities into the 
university has so changed the content of its activities and its 
relation to society that its function is very different from that of 
the classical liberal conception of the university, insulated from 
action in society and able to provide a detached perspective upon 
that action.^'* 

Recurrent Education 

Among the social pressures on higher education which have 
significant implications for its aims and structure is the 



James S. Coleman, 'The University and Society's New Demands upon It," in 
Content and Context^ Carl Kaysen, ed., a Report Prepared for the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1973, p. 374. 
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pressure for more vocationally oriented teaching. John 
Vaizey pointed to the "great growth of degrees in service 
oeeupatidns in the postindiistrial society/' e.g. four universi- 
ties in the United Kingdom now otTer degrees in hotel 
management,-^' Torsten Husen remarked on the increasing 
vocationalism in undergraduate programs in Swedish higher 
education, especially tor the enlarging number of adult 
students with their more structured goals. More vocation- 
alism, as mentioned,, also seems a likely result of the 
expansion of recurrent education. Rapidly changing techno- 
logical societies cannot foresee and provide through initial 
education the competences tliey need. The retraining of older 
students througli recurrent education therefore becomes part 
of an active manpower policy which coordinates educational 
provision, labor market training, and adult education. 

In France, recurrent e^lueation will also affect higher 
education offerings. Legislation of 1972 in that country 
which requires business firms to devote a percentage of their 
wage bill to diversified and expanded education programs for 
workers (1% in 1975 and 27r a few years hence) will fund 
university efforts to offer more vocationally oriented courses. 
Already, as Alain Bienayme' pointed out, three universities- 
in Aix, Strasbourg, and Toulouse-now have .special depart- 
ments which offer recurrent education to retired people. 

The increased emphasis on recurrent education will call for 
more diversiTied eurricular content in higher education. 
Moreover, to take account of the variety of cultural 
backgrounds and needs of the new students, approaches to 
teaching and examination will also need to be diversified. 
These needs in tum will entail a great deal of research on new 
fields and more effective efforts by the universities to make 
the public aware of what they can offer. However, as 
Bienayme asked, will the development of more vocational 
programs at the universities be at the expense of basic 



^*Vaizey, op. ciL. p. 141. 
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research aiul noiuitilitariaii courses? How can objective 
criteria he identified to guide decisions on these matters? 

More than one seminarist expressed misgivings aboiFt the 
aims of recurrent education. Is it a genuine strategy for 
expanding higher education opportunity? Or is the under- 
lying intention to avoid expansion by postponing or ^'cooling 
out'' demand in the hope that it will evaporate or at least 
diminish, and thereby reduce the costs (and vocationaliza- 
tion) of higher education? While supporting the expansion of 
Recurrent education, the Aspen group was concerned about 
its llnancing. Because in few countries is a higher percentage 
of the GNP likely to be allocated to higher education, a 
greater commitment to re;jrrenl education at the universities 
may be to the detriment of more traditional academic goals, 
such as offering a general or liberal education. 

Liberal Education 

If higher education becomes more vocationally oriented, 
what are the implications for a liberal education and its 
continued validity? Father Theodore Hesburgh, president of 
Notre Dame University; who joined the ,seminar one week, 
assJrrted that a liberal education has more validity than ever, 
in his view a liberal education sho»*ld enable a young person 
to situate himself in relation to the world, to know where to 
turn for answers, to be at ease in being a person in this world, 
to be more curious after graduation than before, to interior- 
ize the values needed for life, to love beauty, and to 
appreciate the need for global justice. 

No one could fault such a thoughtful definition. David 
Perkins, no token student he but another lively seminarist, 
spoke compellingly of the dilemmas a liberal arts college 
student in the United States faces in searching for a liberal 
education and in gaining from a college education a knowl- 
edge of what his/her goals are. He analyzed what he called 
the monastic view, the laissez-faire pluralism approach, and 
the concept of liberal education as a wheel with each 
discipline ,seeing itself at the center. The last would appear to 
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vitiate the notion that the eoneept ofa hberal ediieation ean 
chiim a eonsensus on aims and eontent. If a eoherent world 
view is a major goal ofa liberal ediieation, it seems to be in a 
state of disarray. But is this to be blamed on higher edueation 
or on the state of the world, the eomplexities of which may 
defy efforts to detlne the coherent world view of which 
David Perkins spoke, but make it more urgent than ever? 

Career Training 

If the nature and place of vocational and liberal education in 
higher education and their implications for the aims of 
higher education are increasingly in question, the nature and 
product of professional education may be even more. In the 
medieval period Bologna, Salerno, Paris and Oxbridge Univer- 
sities were indeed professional, training for the law, medicine, 
the clergy, and teaching. The emergence since then of new 
professions has greatly diversified the content of university 
teaching, especially with regard to science and engineering 
and most recently the whole field of human services. The 
notion that higher education prepares one for a particular 
profession has persisted, antl the professional job market 
until Recently accommodated the notion. Thus, when only 
5-IO'v of the college or university age group were in higher 
education, as in Western Liurope bet ore the enormous 
expansion of the l^)60s, professional positions were available 
to graduates. 

No longer is this the case, neither in the developing 
countries (witness the thousands of unemployed and under- 
employed engineers in India), nor in the developed world. In 
(Icrmany, for example, whereas some 70% of university 
graduates entered the public service (including school and 
university teaching) when 5% of the age group entered 
imiversity a decade or more ago, now that over 20% enter 
higher education {\57f the universities), such assured careers 
tor this expanded number are not or will soon cease to be 
available. The lockstep between specialized professional 
training and career expectations of salary and status needs to 
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be broken to reduce the rigidities of the system and its 
human and financial costs. -^^^ A strategy urged by Alexander 
Kwapong would be to trahi/educate ^'polyvalent students,'' 
that is, to give students a broadly based education and a 
flexible preprofessional or semi-professional training to which 
more specialized training can be added at a later stage as 
needed. 

Efforts in this direction are underway in France and Great 
Britain. In th^j former, under a reform of 1973, a new 
diploma awarded at the end of the first two-year cycle of 
university studies, the Diplonic des Etudes: Universitaires 
Genemles (D.E.U.G. ), has superseded more specialized di- 
plomas nnd the less tlexible curricula which they certified. In 
Britain as in ,ner Western European countries a declining 
birthrate in the last decade or more portends a sharp 
reduction in the number of school teachers needed. There 
will be some 800,000 fewer 5-14 year olcls in 1981 than in 
1975. To adapt to this reduced need and not reduce higher 
education enrollments proportionately in the colleges of 
education (although a substantial reduction has been man- 
dated by the Department of Education and Science along 
with the closing of a number of the colleges), the colleges 
now offer a new diploma- of higher education along with the 
certificate of education, the latter to a reduced student 
intake. The two-year Dip. H.E. offers a broader education 
than the certificate which in principle will lead to a range*of 
employment possibilities. Whether this in fact happens 
remains to be tested. 

Higher Education Planning 

The various efforts to expand recurrent education, to 
redefine the place and nature of a liberal education, and to 
adapt higher education to changing needs in professional 



^*For a discussion ot" ihis problem in reference lo engineer training in Germany 
see Hiins L<i\xss\n\i. En^mecrin^ Sciences m Today's World, New York: ICIiD, 
Occasional Paper No. 16, pp. 16-18. 
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proi^rams have become iiioro uruent witli the rapid expansion 
of higher education enrolhiients and costs and its importance 
as an instrument ot' social policies. These etTorts also point up 
some of the problems of higher education planning. Neither 
in the socialist countries nor in the Western industrialized 
world are reliable indicators available on the kinds of higher 
education needed by how many, for wliat jobs, and with 
what time frame. As John Vaizey pointed out, 'The tech- 
niques which we have for forward planning in higher educa- 
tion are very primitive and some are of low intellectual 
calibre."-'' Alexander Kwapong was partly admitting the 
failure of planning to predict accurately in urging that higher 
education, especially in the developing countries, produce 
polyvalent graduates. Training higlily specialized persons who 
end up unemployed or underemployed is too expensive for 
the developing and developed countries alike. 

The suggestion of James Perkins, seminar chairman, of 
what might be called polyvalent higher education systems is a 
possible solution to the problem and one that is being 
pursued in a number of countries, mainly the Anglo-Saxon. 
Given the expansion of higher education enrollment., tlyc 
diversity of student bodies and the goals which they and 
society set for higher education, what is needed are systems 
which through their diversity can between them accommo- 
date diverse aims, students, quality, statT, and programs. 
However, because diversity among institutions in a given 
system is often perceived as implying a hierarchy of quality, 
those institutions not at the head of the academic procession 
may seek to emulate those which are. Without a strong 
coordinating system which can ensure continued diversity, it 
can become a ca.sualty of the drive for ec|uality or of 
"academic drift" toward greater uniformity. 

The preservation of diversity may also require a substantial 
degree of autonomy in the individual institutions and their 



^"'John Vaizcy. ••Hijiher Kduciiion Planning." iii^^lwr Hducation and the Current 
Crises, op. cit.. p. 195. 
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commitment to exercising it vigorously, creatively, and 
cooperatively with the other institutions in the system. As 
James Perkins put it in a publication several years ago which 
focused on systems and their management and coordination, 
'Those who want academic direction to remain in academic 
hands have no choice, it seems to me, but to learn how to 
balance their desire for independence with the necessities for 
close collaboration with other universities,''*^^ This calls tor 
competent and strong leadership by heads- of colleges and 
universities, active and informed participation by taculty 
members in academic governance, and capable administrative 
staff. 

Leadership trMuls relating to heads of colleges and universi- 
ties are moving in ditYerent- directions in the Anglo-Saxon and 
the continental European countries. Howard Bowen in 
analyzing trends in the United States emphasized the 
declining power of college and university presidents as a 
result of its being more and more shared or eroded by 
increasingly demanding tbrces from outside the institutions. 
He stated that: 

. . even for men of excepiionai leadership, subileiy and 
diplomacy, tlie power of ilie presidency is patently incommensu- 
rate Willi the responsibilities. The question must be asked 
whetiier, in view of the radical dispersion of power, a college or 
university is governable in the sense of pursuing a coherent 
program based on the values of a true academic community and 
directed toward the broad social interest, or whether it has 
become merely a victim of conflicting forces like a ball suspended 
by nibber bands which are being pulled in different directions.*''^ 

Any attempt to examine the power of heads of universi- 
ties, especially in the Anglo-Saxon countries, cannot, how- 



^* James A. Perkins, Higher Education: From Autonomy toSvstems. New York: 
ICED. 1972. p. 12. 

^'How.ird Bowen. *'Thc Changing Power Structure in U.S. Higher I-ducation,*" 
op, cit., Higher Education and the Current Crises, pp. 167-8, 
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ever, ignore the fact that nuieh may still depeiu! on the 
personality ot* the individuals involved, liven though, at least 
tor the ''multiversity" in the United States. 'The day of the 
J nionarehs has passed/'^" personal leadership and style still 
may make a ditTerenee. In reviewing A)\vw c/z/c/ .'l/////om.v /// 
Bridsh Univcrsifics by Graeme C. Moodic niul Rowland 
liuslaee and aMuarking. on the dit'terenee between the 
ctTieienl power and tbrmal^ responsibility ot* university 
viee-ehancellors. K.R. Minogue wrote that: 

Much depends on personality: some are consiiiuiional monarchs; 
oihers are exemplified by the siory of A.D. Lindsay, , .: "(0"^'^) 
when every voie went against (him) he smiled, and said genially 
Well, we seem lo have reached an impasse.'"* * 

Although in the continental European higher education 
institutions the power of the president or rector may also be 
''incommensurate with the responsibilities/' this power has 
increased in the last few years. Various university reforms 
have provided for longer terms of office, for increased power 
at the center as the power of chairholders and heads of 
departments and insti* 'tes has been dispersed among stu- 
dents, other faculty members, and administrators. However, 
the power of heads ot^ instiuuions cannot be measured only 
in terms of what they may have accrued in the process of 
internal democjaP.zation. It also is a factor of what they may 
have ^lost vis-a-v;^ the public authorities which place in- 
creasing demands upon Ihem. Neither external bodies nor 
internal governance systems have given to presidents and 
rectors the degree of authority they need to cope effectively 
with demands fron^ within and v.itliout. 

Allhougli. - Joward Bowen pointed out, active participa- 
tion by^'aciiit,. in academic governance increased in the last 



"'CUirk Kerr. The Uses of the U ni w rsi ty . i'AmhM^c Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. I%3.p. .^2. 

**K.R. Minoque, *'Sol)cr Thoughts on University Government" Minerva. Vol. 
Xlll. No. 2. Summer 1975, p. 324. 
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20 years, at least in the United States, it seems likely to 
diminish in the future. The pressure of the sheer expansion ol' 
enrollments tojjether with a decline in faculty recruitment 
have in a number of countries increased the teaching load of 
faculty, leaving them less time and zest for active participa- 
tion in governance. In Britain, for example, some 500 faculty 
positions were unfilled as of fall 1975, an economy measure 
inevitably adding to the burden of existing faculty. A similar 
situation exists in North America and some of the other 
Western luiropean countries. The slowdown in faculty 
recruitment is producing a teachingstaff who are older, more 
' conservative, and sometimes apathetic toward activities ex- 
tending beyond their immediate concern with teaching and 
scholarship. Faculty unionization tends in the long run to 
discourage faculty initiative in university affairs as some of 
the major issues, e,g, teaching load, then become the respon- 
sibility of the union. 

Finally, the pressures toward greater efficiency in higher 
education administration with all the apparatus and arcane 
language of cost accounting and new management technitjues 
(hat fhe.se entail reenforce the academic's tendency to 
cultivate his/her own garden. At the University of Lancaster's 
second International Conference on Higher Hducation. Sir 
Eric Ashhy, then Master of Chirc College, conimented that 
••There is a need ... to include in higher education some 
experience which will help people to learn the art of that sort 
of decision making which includes scientific data, estimates 
of practicality, and a fran)ework of ethical principles."**^ 
Although Sir Fric was mainly referring to the experience 
students should gain, his recommendations might also apply 
to faculty so that they are not discouraged from participation 
♦In university governance and administration by its Increased 
complexity, re(|uirement!i of specialized knowledge, and 
bureaucratization, as WJ I. Flommcr suggests they may he; 



*M?rlt' A%Uhy, The Sim me oj IliHher l-hltwaiion: A World Vivw, New York; 
ia:n. Om%\im\ Piipvr No, 6. 1073, p, 18, 
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And blind professors summarize and peer 

And catalogue, and will not understand; 

And where (he bards once spread their ghttering cheer. 

An electronic surfeit stims the cynic's car.**'^ 

Power of Administrators 

The management of higher education institutions, including 
the preservation and exercise ot their autonomy, is more and 
more tailing to the growing ranks of administrators within, 
the institutions. Increased demands by ministries, coordi- 
nating authorities, and/or intermediary bodies interposed 
between the higher education institutions and government 
have required an expansion in the administrative staff of the 
institutions. What S.B. Frost wrote with respect to Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand applies to other countries as 
well: 

As governments have concerned themselves more and more 
closely with day-to-day expenditure of the vast sums they are 
supplying, they have demanded new forms of budgetary control, 
new refinements of statistical data and a new precisian of 
determination of sluiY. . , , The provision of capital funds was 
made subject to complicated formulae based on norms which 
required expert intcrprelation . . . As a result universities have 
had to staff planning departments, personnel offices, pension, 
fringe benefit and health offices and many others that were i|uite 
uncalled for len years ago. The advent of the computer and the. 
creation and staffing of a highly technical computer center has 
similarly made the creation of a systems management office a 
prime necessity. These functions have inevitably created a whole 
new bureaucracy within the university.'*** 

There is also a self-accelerating aspect lo academic bureau- 
cratization."*^ As central or coordinating or intermediary 



^ M'lommcr.o/). dt., p. 298. 

*^SU. Wicnuymi preferred l)ic word iccltnucraty to hurcaucrucy* the latter In his 
view denotiriftun jncompcicnl tuchnucriicy. 
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i/botlies expand their stafT in order to scrutinize and some- 
I times direct higher education institutions, the institutions 
enlarge their administrative staff to keep pace with demands 
placed upon them by central bodies. And as the institutions 
take on new functions and programs, central bodies expand 
their staff to keep track of these new activities. In stressing 
this development Torsten Husen observed that at the 
University of Stockholm the central administration increased 
from about five hi 1945 to over 100 persons today, and John 
Vaizey referred to a dramatic increase in the staff of the 
University Grants Committee (U.G.C) in Britain in the last 15 
years. 

Bureaucratic Impact 

The French members of the Aspen seminar expressed a 
strong concern about the impact of centralixx'd decision 
making at the government level on higher education systems. 
Do individual institutions of higher education maintain more 
vigor, cohesiveness and initiative when instead of their being 
directly under a central government authority, an intermedi- 
ary or buffer body is interposed between them and govern- 
ment, as with the [}.G,p:l Are individual institutions more 
hesitant to assert autonomy when they are directly under 
government? In the case of France, Mr. Le Bris suggested that 
the establishment of an intermediary body would help isolate 
decision making on higher education from '^destructive 
political forces and pressures," it would also contribute to 
higher education institutions by reviewing their programs, 
advising on their finance, and evaluating results, 

A basic conflict between the enlargement of a central 
bureaucracy, whether in a governmental or intermediary 
body, and democratic participation in decision making was 
emphasized by Huscn, At what point does a large central 
bureaucracy generate such a momentum of its own that it 
submerges academie.democracy and the autonomy of individ- 
ual institutions? Looked at from another point of view, at 
what point, asked Howard Bowen, does an individual 
institution become so absorbed in crisis decisions of the day 
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that it cannot rcllect on and give guidance to the institutiop's 
riitiirc directions, an exercise vital to an inlbrmed exercise of 
autonomy? At what point do individual faculty feel so 
threatened or numbed by the bureaucratization of their 
institutions and the system that they opt out of active 
participation in institutional decision making? Can a univer- 
sity be governed ei riciently and democratically? Does system 
coordination stultify or deter innovation, as Nell Eurich 
suggested? These problems are allied partly with declining 
growth patterns in enrollments and financial resources, They"^ 
also involve the si/.e of individual institutions. 

Si/e of IiiMitution 

Several of the Aspen participants asserted that faculty apathy 
and bureaucratization tend to set in after an institutiori has 
reached a given si/e. The magic number in Dietrich GoUl- 
schmidt\ view is an enrollment of 10,000. David Robinson 
argued that it is not the total enrollment but how an 
institution is subdivided and its component units organized 
which matter, as with New York University which main- 
tained a human scale even with an enrollment of well over 
20,000. It was recalled that the Robbins Committee Report 
in Britain (1^)63) posited 7,500 as a maximum enrollment for 
universities. That an institution^ size may have something to 
do with its manageability was agreed to, especially its quality 
as a community. However, there was no consensus at Aspen 
on what the maximum size should be except that Luis 
(;arihay\ suggestion that the 230,000 enrollment at the 
National University of Mexico undoubtedly exceeds the 
limit, 

Erosion of •'Community'" 

The seminar participants all agreed that the notion of 
community is exiremcly important and were concerned for 
its future, The growth of higher education institutions and 
systems and the . increased specialization within them has 

A 4 
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caused a fragmtMitation of the higher education eonimunity, 
as have its increased complexity and diversity, hriorstcn 
Husen's view, when because ofenrolhuent expansion uiiiver- 
sities become "training camps," tliey cease to be communi- 
ties ol' scholars. However, as Dietrich Goldsehmidt empha- 
sized, the erosion of a community sense in many universities 
in recent years has been the result of circumstances, not from 
any ill will on the pai l of those involved. 

The diminished sense ofeonnnunity may also be a result of 
the demoiTalization of higher education institutions. Husen 
observed ihat the notion of a community in which scholars 
teach and students learn from them, a notion implying an 
inherently hierarchical community, is undermined by deci- 
sion-making systems which put students on an equal level 
with scholars. (lovernance reforms have almost nowhere 
tegistated total equality between students and scholars on a 
one person, one vote basis. However, to the extent that 
students participate in decision making on an equal basis with 
faculty (although less now than a few years ago), eroding the 
distinction between teacher and taught, the nature of the 
academic community is certainly changed. 

The erosion of a sense of community in higher education is 
also closely bound up with the (|Ucstion as to whether the 
university is a separate community in itself apart from 
society or is part of and actively participates in society' If 
higher education is now so much an agency or instrument of 
social policy that it is inextricably linked with society, the 
notion of a community of scholars separated from society no 
longer has validity. Certainly, higher education has already 
moved far in this direction. Raymond-P'ran^ois Le Bris 
remarked that the dichotomy between higher education and 
society in France has become blurred. A university today is 
not a community of scholars but a community of society. 
Many scholars are integrated into society, and so many 
students now combine work and academic study that the 
student is no longer separate from society. 

Everywhere the worlds of work and of higher education 
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increasingly intersect and overlap. This appears characteristic 
of higher education systems as they move from elite to mass, 
as they admit older and employed persons as students, and as 
they become more expenjive^ more dependent upon public 
funding, and more integral to social policy. What Miriam 
Camps has referred to in the field of international relations as 
the Management of Interdependence"*^ is an issue in higher 
education as institutions and systems are more and more 
impelled to devise policies and procedures for the manage- 
ment of their interdependence with society. 



Miriam Camps, Manaj^emvnt of bucnlependvnLo: A Hrvliminary Vk \\^, New 
York: Council on l-oreitin Relations, 1974. (Council Papers on Internalionul 
Affairs). 
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WHICH DRUMMER? 



Higher education no longer marches to its own drummer, if 
indeed it ever did. Warren Bennis, president of the University 
of Cincinnati, has commented that "The university is, in a 
sense, an anvil on which the hammer of a fragmented society 
pounds away. The anvil chorus is a dissonance, not a 
harmony/"*'' 

Pressures on the University 

The pressures on the university are many and not all 
compatible. There are pressures to respond to different 
clienteles and different needs, local or regional, national, and 
international, in some countries new higher education institu- 
tions have been established to complement the universities 
because the latter either resist pressures to provide new kinds 
of educational programs or because it is considered inappro- 
priate for them to do so. 

These programs tend to be for technical, business, and 
commercial training with a practical or applied orientation. 
They respond to the relatively recent vocational and profes- 
sional education needs mentioned earlier. Part of the ratio- 
nale for some of these new programs and institutions lies also 
in the concept that they should be responsive to local or 
regional needs. And it is partly as a result of this that there is 
a continuing debate over whether these newer institutions are 
'^separate but equal" to the universities, and whether they 
cater to different kinds of student interests or mainly serve 
students aspiring to university who fail to gain admission to 



*'Warr«n Dennis, ••Managing ihe Unmanageable/* Chronicle of Higher EducO' 
Hon, September 22, 1975, p. 20. 
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them/** Nevertheless, a common characteristic of these new 
institutions is a. concern with their immediate community 
and region. 

The colleges of applied arts and technology (CAATS) 
established in Ontario in 1966 and the community colleges in 
other Canadian provinces have deliberately attempted to 
adapt to local and community needs, especially in the stu- 
dents they serve and the programs they offer. In Australia 
the focus of the 78 colleges of advanced education (CAEs) 
which enroll about 45% of tertiary education students 1s^" 
allegedly more on applied and technical programs and on 
meeting manpower needs of national development than on 
local and regional needs as such, although these arc certainly 
important to the CAEs. Community needs would have 
priority in Australia's proposed National Institute of Open 
Tertiary Education as among its functions would be **to 
arrange surveys of needs of the community generally and of 
special clienteles for degree and diploma programmes and for 
continuing vocational and non-vocational education of terti- 
ary level, and to identify gaps in present offerings.'"*^ In 
France the Institiits Universitaires de Technologic have a 
community concern in trying to respond to the trained 
manpower needs of the regions where, they are located, 

Regionalization and Higher Education 

Sweden appears to be carrying the localization or regionaliza- 
lion of higher education farther than most other countries. 
PrcfXMit plans aim at regionalizing higher education with the 
establishment of new boards of universities and colleges. The 
counlry will be divided into six higher education regions with 
university cities as their headquarters* each with a regional 



'* ('or ii discussion of (his in ISrltuin iind Aiislruliu see Diivid II. Ibm, '^Duality in 
HIjibr Kdiiuilion: Arc There Two Systems?" The Australian Unlvmlty, Vol. 
1j iK . I, May 1975, pp. 19-34. 

* '' >'fi Tvrtiary l\ducatlon, op, vlt,,p. 120. 
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board which will have a majority of membership from 
outside the institutions of higher education- The regional 
boards will ''coordhiate planning of undergraduate and 
professional/vocational education."^ " They will be con- 
cerned v/ith coordinating and planning undergraduate and 
professional education in their region, maintaining links be- 
tween teaching and research, and with the development of 
new curricula and of recurrent education programs. 

The OI£CD sponsored a meeting in Grenoble, France, in 
1971 on what it called short-cycle institutions (SCI), non- 
university institutions which typically have a shorter study 
period than universities, the main exception being the British 
polytechnics. Althougli, except for community colleges in 
the United States, SCls were then relatively new and their 
functions and relationship to university education were in 
most countries still being worked out, it was emphasized at 
Grenoble that "SCls, as all higher education establishments, 
have an important role to play as agents or poles of regional 
development."-**' Klements of this were seen to include 
training qualified manpower for the region, creating employ- 
ment opportunities, and attracting new industry as a result of.,;; 
producing qualified manpower. The report of the Grenoble 
meeting stated that the establishment of SCls **is or should 
be an important element in the whole conception of 
comprehensive regional planning {I'aminwgewent Uii terrh 

The distinction between regionally oriented nonuniversity 
institutions and the universities has seemed to blur in the last 
several years. In some countries the nonuniversity institutions 
have expanded their academic programs to include the 
general or liberal studies more commonly associated with 
universities, e.g. in Australian CAHsand British polytechnics. 



"*6stergren, ci/., p, 34. 

*'OliCI). Shart'Cyvlo Higher HducatioiK A Search for Identity. Paris: 1973. p, 
35. 

''ihiU, p. 25. 
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Universities* on the other hand, are developing more links 
with their surrounding communities. The French universities, 
for example, since the 1968 Orientation Law, include in their 
university councils ^'public personalities'^-people from indus- 
try» commerce, labor, and other locally based enterprises and 
interest groups. Moreover, proposals in 1975 to regionalize 
the universities by setting up seven academic regions with 
about ten universities in each were aimed in part at forging 
closer links between the universities and local commerce and 
industry. ' 

Some of the British universities are also building more links 
outside their walls, especially with local industry, as with the 
University of Manchester's Research Consultancy Service 
which ^'assists industry, commercial companies and local 
authorities to establish relevant contacts within the Univer- 
sity.''^ ^ In the United States, according to Nell Eurich, pri- 
vate as well as public colleges and universities are similarly 
demonstrating a greater concern for the needs of their 
communities and attempting to respond to them with special 
academic programs and other outreach efforts. 

Seminar participants mostly applauded this trend. How- 
ever, it was recogni/.ed that there is a considerable difference 
between regionalization in the sense of an individual college 
or uni\crsity\ attempting to identify and respond to needs in 
its region, and a regional higher education policy providing 
for substantial involvement by local interests and authorities 
in decisions on access, curriculum, and research, and for 
coordination of higher education institutions in a region to 
ensure that the tot:il system contributes to its development. 
The first and more limited regional involvement implies no 
necessary limits on autonomy. The second and more encom- 
passing version of regional i/.ation may encourage more 
institutional autonomy if it is part of a process of decentrali- 
zation in a centralized system, as proposed in France. 



'Mnturnjitionul Assodution of Unlvcrsllicx, /inUrtln, Vol, >.y.\\\ No. 3. 1975, 
P^rls: IntcrnulMmal MurcMu of the l)nivcrHitlo% p. 1 89. 
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Conversely, it may limit autonomy if it means moving toward 
a regionally coordinated higher education s> jteni in a 
situation where no coordination had existed. In either case, 
as Luis Garibay emphasized, autonomy carries with it 
responsibility, and institutions should be concerned about 
their surrounding society. Whether or not this calls for the 
participation of regional interests in decisions on internal 
academic policies is controversial. 

**National" Universities 

While agreeing that higher education institutions should have 
this concern, some, more than others of the seminar 
participants, were strongly of the view that every country 
should have universities that are national, not regional or 
local only. But is a ''national university" an instrument of 
national policy ""in the nation's service," or should it have a 
truly universal character? Clearly, it is not necessarily the 
national universities but national systems of higlier education 
which should respond to the problems raised by Edward 
Heath when he pointed out to a student group at Edinburgh 
in December 1975 that only ''one in tour of new graduates 
go into industry and less than one in 10 enter commerce."^ 

Research Needs 

The distinction between specific training and research needs 
and more universal -less parochial functions-also applies at 
the international level. Alexander Kwapong of the United 
Nations University outlined some of the objectives of that* 
new institution. It will give priority to a series of interna- 
tional problems: "World luiiiger: the management and use of 
natural resources: human and social development,"^^ These 



*^"lncrlia Our Knemy, (•han>:c Our Ally, The Times Educational Supplement, 
December 19, 1975, p. 6. 

^^The United Nations University. Present Status, Summer/ I-'all 1975; brochure of 
Ihc universily, Tokyo, 1975. 
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ure indeeJ pressing world problems unci the Aspen seminar 
participants agreed to their urgency. But the issue is not so 
much the urgency of what a given institution concentrates 
upon but who decides what the issues shall be. 

In this connection considerable concern was expressed for 
the future of the ''nationar' or international university and 
its focus on research which was generally agreed is essential " 
to it. Will the democratization of access and the multiplica- 
tion of social demands at national centers of excellence as at 

other institutions drive out research? Dietrich Goldschmidt 

voiced doubts that it would be in the long-run interest of 
research to seek refuge in research institutes outside the 
higher education system as it might end up less independent 
than if it remained with the universities, even though subject 
to enlarging societal pressures~and financial stringency. 
According to Vaizey, the most creative research occurs when 
several disciplines interface, a situation much more apt to 
happen in universities than in specialized research institutes. 
How much' longer is such research possible at the universities, 
given encroaching societal pressures? 

ConcUision 

'To which drummer" was indeed a recurring theme in the 
seminar. Given the diverse and international composition of 
t!)'a..group, reactions varied but only in degree. The firm 
consensus was that at least some universities should stand 
apart from society rather than being a part of it. In the sense 
of responding to regional, national or even international 
needs if they were determined from without. The "monitor- 
ing" function of higher education has been defined by 
George Brosan, director of North East London Polytechnic, 
as enabling a university ''by virtue of its independence to 
consider all activities and comment on them freely. That is, 
it operates as a critic or contemplator of society,''*"^ ^ He 

*'^Ham, fjp,> cit., p. 21. 
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contrasted this with training manpower and causing knowl- 
edge to be applied. 

— As with so many other imponderables which tlic seminar 
confronted, the definition of this critical function ekiued 
precise definition. However, as Vaizey said, the university 
remains one of the few radical institutions in society in the 

_sense of try ing to gel to the root of matters. Moreover, in the 
face of the many societal pressures mentioned earlier, the 
critTcal function is increasingly difficult to carry out- 

__aJthough. P^Thaps easier to justify because it is more difficult 
and more needed. The value of this critical function by 
higher education institutions and the people who frequent 
them was affirmed by the Aspen seminar. Basically it was a 
coming togcMier of higher education experts and practition- 
ers from countries facing comparable circumstances to reflect 
on common problems, and to ponder future directions- The 
Aspen environment was conducive to such an exercise- The 
community of interest and experience which typified the 
seminar's discussions and conclusions amply validated the 
enterprise. 
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International Council for Educational Development 

The International Council for Educational Development 
(ICED) is an international non-profit association of persons 
with a common concern for the future of education and its 
role in social and economic development. 

ICED's major interests are strategies of education for 
development and the modernization and management of 
systems of higlier education. In each area, ICED's purposes 
are to identify and analyze major educational problems 
shared by a number of countries, to generate policy 
recommendations, and to provid;^ consultation, on request, 
to international and national organizations. 

ICED^s activities are directed by James A. Perkins, chief 
executive officer and chairman of an international board, 
Philip H. Coombs is vice chairman. The headquarters otTice is 
in New York City. 

The main support for ICED to date has come from the 
Ford Foundation, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, UNICEF, the Clark Foundation, the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Krupp Foundation, 
the Volkswagen Foundation, and the Charles E. Merrill 
Trust. Twelve national and international agencies supported 
lCED\s 18-month study on Higher Education for Develop- 
ment. 
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